INTRODUCTION 


This report aims to summarize the protests, crises, and 
coups that shaped the political landscape during the 
presidency of Maumoon Abdul Gayoom, the 3rd 
President of the Maldives. Serving from 1978 to 2008, 
Gayoom's three-decade-long tenure was marked by 
notable political turbulence, including public uprisings, 
attempted coups, and systemic challenges to his 
authority. By outlining these events, this report seeks to 
provide a concise understanding of the socio-political 
dynamics of the era, the factors driving dissent, and 
their impact on the Maldives’ transition toward modern 
democracy. The analysis will also highlight Gayoom's 
strategies for maintaining power amidst persistent 
opposition and the legacy of his administration in 
Maldivian history. 
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FIRST OF ALL... 


Who is Gayoom? Maumoon Abdul Gayoom, 

born Abdulla Maumoon Khairi, on the 29th of December 
1937, is an Maldivian politician and scholar. He served as 
the president of the Maldives from 1978 to 2008. During 
last years of his presidency, he became the longest-serving 
leader in Asia, as one of the world's longest serving 
leader. Before presidency, he was the Minister of 
Transport of the Maldives. 


First elected in 1978 to presidency, Gayoom many holds 
records and titles; he is the first world leader ever to 
mention climate change concerns, during a United 
Nations General Assembly session; he was awarded the 
highest award ever given to anyone by the Maldivian 
State... & More. 


Gayoom's presidency suffered high opposition, protests 
and attempted coups to overthrow his administration. 
Let's look up major events that happened during the 30 
year long presidency of Maumoon Abdul Gayoom and his 


policies. 


THE GAYOOM ERA 


Maumoon Abdul Gayoom’s presidency, which lasted from 
1978 to 2008, marks one of the most significant and 
contentious periods in the history of the Maldives. As the 
longest-serving president in the nation's history, Gayoom's 
rule brought both economic progress and _ political 
repression. Under his leadership, the Maldives 
experienced modernization, including improvements in 
infrastructure, tourism, and education. However, these 
advancements were often overshadowed by the 
increasingly autocratic nature of his regime. Gayoom's 
control over the political landscape grew stronger over 
time, as he concentrated power within the executive 
branch and curbed opposition voices. 


Despite his early image as a stabilizing figure, Gayoom's 
leadership became synonymous with authoritarianism. His 
regime was marked by a heavy crackdown on political 
dissent, suppression of the media, and restrictions on civil 
liberties. The government regularly targeted opposition 
parties, activists, and journalists, accusing them of 
undermining national unity. Gayoom's policies, often 
justified as necessary for maintaining order and national 
security, led to widespread allegations of human rights 
abuses. These included arbitrary arrests, torture, and the 
detention of political opponents, which drew international 
criticism and strained relations with human _ rights 
organizations. 


The growing dissatisfaction with Gayoom’s autocratic 
leadership eventually sparked protests and uprisings. 
Many Maldivians, especially the youth and civil society 
groups, began demanding democratic reforms and greater 
political freedoms. These movements, combined with 
several attempted coups, highlighted the fragility of 
Gayoom's grip on power and the increasing desire for 
political change. The response to these crises not only 
shaped the political trajectory of the country but also 
paved the way for the eventual democratization of the 
Maldives, culminating in Gayoom’s eventual departure 
from office in 2008. 


The 1988 coup in the Maldives was a significant turning 
point in Maumoon Abdul Gayoom’s leadership. The coup 
attempt, orchestrated by the People’s Liberation 
Organisation of Tamil Eelam & supported by a faction of 
Maldivians, sought to overthrow Gayoom’s regime. The 
attackers seized key locations in the capital, Male, and 
held hostages, including Gayoom. However, the 
intervention of Indian military forces under Operation 
Cactus was pivotal in quelling the rebellion. The Indian 
paratroopers quickly secured the capital and restored 
control, ensuring Gayoom’s safety and re-establishing his 
rule. 


In the early 2000s, Gayoom's regime faced increasing civil 
unrest, culminating in major protests between 2003 and 
2004. 


The catalyst for this unrest was the brutal treatment of 
prisoners, including the death of inmate Hassan Evan 
Naseem under suspicious circumstances, which led to 
widespread protests in Malé in September 2003. These 
protests reflected growing frustrations with Gayoom’s 
autocratic rule, including severe restrictions on freedom of 
expression, political opposition, and human rights abuses. 
The government responded with harsh crackdowns, 
including arbitrary arrests and the use of force against 
demonstrators. The human rights violations and the lack 
of political freedom became central grievances, pushing 
the population towards demands for reform and greater 
political freedoms. 


ANTI-GAYOOMISM 
BEFORE PRESIDENCY 


Before presidency, Gayoom worked as a teacher between 
1971 and 1972, and gained public attention, becoming a 
important public figure. Because of his popularity, he was 
promoted to Government roles, as ministry worker jobs and 
others. Because of this, the then president [brahim Nasir was 
scared of him as such an educated person working in the 
government maybe jealous of presidency. Because of this, 
Nasir was closely looking after Gayoom's actions and was 
suspicious as Gayoom had already started to criticize Nasir's 
policies. 


Gayoom in March 1973 spreading talks about alcohol and 
drugs; he was later placed under house arrest after 
investigations by the Nasir administration and was sentenced 
four years of banishment to Makunadhoo island. However 
according to Gayoom, he “does not know why he was 
banished and the sentence did not mention which island he was 
getting banished, Makunadhoo was just a random island". 
His banishment was acquitted under amnesty following 
Nasir's other term of office. Gayoom says his days in 
Makunadhoo was a very good experience as it was home to 
one of his best friends and because the Makunadhoo people 
were kind, it was a good time there; he wrote books during 
free time in Makunadhoo. 


He was arrested again in 1974 for criticism against Nasir and 
was sentenced to 50 days in a Maleé prison. Although Gayoom 
says he respects Nasir, he refused to even mention the word 
"Tbrahim Nasir" in a speech during his presidency, excluding 


a speech in the 1990s. 3 


PRESIDENCY & 
CHALLENGES 


The Gayoom era began on the eleventh of November 
nineteen-seventy eight, succeeding Ibrahim Nasir 
Ranna-Bandeyri Kilegefan, GCMG, NGIV. During the 
1978 presidential election's sole candidate election, he 
beated former vice president Abd Sattar Moosa Didi and 
Health Minister Uza. Moomina Haleem Ahmed Ismail. 
Then was confirmed by presidential referendum with 
90% majority. 


To prevent reputations and attacks against the president 
and the government, the then constitution of 1968, did 
not ensure freedom of speech nor freedom of press, with 
news agencies unable to express opposition against 
government. People who publicly spoke against 
government were in detention, with them jailed, torture, 
forced confession or arbitrary detention. Neither 1968 or 
1998 constitution made by Gayoom himself expressed 
about freedom of speech or press. This maybe because 
the government did not want the citizens to express their 
opinions about government decisions, and continue the 
decision, so that the thing would be done faster with no 
disruptions—public said. 


Because of this, both the presidents who used the two 
constitutions are considered to be dictators; 


Gayoom and Nasir are both considered autocratic 
dictators. 


During 2003-4, pro-democracy activists forced 
president Gayoom to introduce political parties. Today, 
the activists are members of the Maldivian Democratic 
Party. The activists created the party and talked about 
human rights, and democracy. During this time the clear 
reputation of Gayoom was getting destroyed; Gayoom's 
reputation grew so bad that the Maldivian citizens no 
longer liked Gayoom as their president. This is 
considered to be the time Gayoom's approval ratings 
became low and the then-most influential person slowly 
became non-popular among youths. This also affected 
the 2008 Maldivian presidential election, eventually 
leading to Gayoom's loss in the election. 


1980-1983 COUP ATTEMPTS 


In February 1980, former president Ibrahim Nasir and 
his wife's brother, Ahmed Naseem (former foreign 
minister), arranged a coup attempt to overthrow 
Gayoom's government and assassinate him. The 
assistants also included a businessman and the health 
Minister Musthofa Hussain. They hired ex-members of 
the British Special Air Service to carry out the coup and 
also assassinate Gayoom. The coup attempt failed. 


In 1983, again there was a coup attempt, it was also 
failed. 


1988 COUP ATTEMPT 


Investigations through the post coup attempt of 1988, 
reveals that the planning of the coup was since 1985. On 
the night of 30 October 1988, terrorists started their 
journey to the Maldives in a boat, eventually reaching 
Male on the early morning of 3 November 1988. 


President Maumoon Abdul Gayoom was planned to go 
on a state visit to India on 2 November; the terrorists of 
PLOTE organisation had thought Gayoom was in India 
at the time. However, Gayoom delayed the trip to 5 
November due to illness on fever. He describes the 
decision as a 'victory gave by Allah’. 


As the PLOTE members and Maldivian planner Lutfi 
thought Gayoom was in India, they did not first attack 
the presidential residence, instead they went to National 
Security Service Building and Deputy Defense minister 
Abbas Ibrahim's residence. [Note: then Defense minister 
was Gayoom] Gayoom, by walking on feet, without 
bodyguards, went to his wife Nasreena's childhood home, 
however the door was locked as the attacks began, then 
they went to Gayoom's youngest son, Ghassan's best 
friend's house, also a related house of Nasreena. As the 
house was nearby to the presidential palace, they 
somehow brought a SOS telephone from the palace to 
the house and a other Setelite phone. These phones were 
only allowed to use during emergencies and had the 


power to signal foreign countries without network. 
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Using the phones, he first made a phonecall to an 
ambassador and asked them to ask help to the United States 
president through U.S. department of state. They Gayoom 
further called to Singaporean prime minister Lee Kuan Yew, 
as well as the Sri Lankan government. As then Indian prime 
minister Rajiv Gandhi was one of Gayoom's close friends, 
and also India needed to improve it's relations with 
neighbors, as well as for Indian's safety, Gandhi agreed to 
send troops to help immediately. U.S., Singapore, UK and 
Sri Lanka agreed that the best decision was to send India, as 
it is the most powerful nearby country and would be faster 
for help. 


Indian troops arrived in Malé in the night of 3rd November, 
saving Gayoom. Planners Lutfi and Nasir were arrested on 
the Same day. Although they were sentenced to death, 
Gayoom reduced it to life in prison [25 years], saying "if 
they are killed, their children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren would forever not forget it and would have a 
bad reputation saying Maumoon Abdul Gayoom killed my 
family member". 


The true purpose of the coup became evident during 
investigations: it wasn’t merely an attempt to overthrow the 
government of President Maumoon Abdul Gayoom. Instead, 
it was a calculated plan by the People’s Liberation 
Organisation of Tamil Eelam (PLOTE) to use the Maldives 
as a strategic base to launch attacks against Sri Lanka 
during the ongoing Sri Lankan Civil War. Their ultimate 
goal was to destabilize and gain control of Sri Lanka. 
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The plan involved overthrowing Gayoom's government 
and assassinating him to install Abdulla Luthufee as 
president of the Maldives. Under his leadership, the 
Maldives would serve as a safe haven and operational 
base for PLOTE. The archipelago’s isolated islands and 
limited defenses made it an ideal staging ground for their 
military ambitions. By achieving dominance in the Sri 
Lankan Civil War, PLOTE intended to secure control 
over both Sri Lanka and the Maldives, creating a 
network of influence and power in the Indian Ocean 
region. 


Sri Lanka, embroiled in its own civil war, refrained from 
offering assistance to the Maldives during the coup. This 
decision was influenced by the direct threat posed by 
PLOTE. If the Sri Lankan government had attempted 
to intervene, PLOTE would have retaliated by 
intensifying their attacks on Sri Lankan soil. Faced with 
this dilemma, Sri Lanka chose to avoid further 
confrontation, leaving the Maldives to seek help 
elsewhere. 


India, under Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, recognized 
the gravity of the threat posed by this coup. If it 
succeeded, the geopolitical consequences for India would 
have been catastrophic. A terrorist-controlled Maldives 
and Sri Lanka would have significantly undermined 
regional stability, creating an immediate security threat 
to India. 


PLOTE could have used the Maldives and Sri Lanka as 
bases to support separatist movements in India, such as 
the Tamil insurgencies in southern India, particularly in 
Tamil Nadu. This would have escalated tensions and 
potentially encouraged other extremist groups in the 
region to follow suit. 


Moreover, the presence of a hostile and terrorist-aligned 
government in the Maldives would have endangered 
India’s vital trade routes through the Indian Ocean, 
jeopardizing the country’s economic and maritime 
security. Such a scenario would have necessitated India’s 
military intervention, drawing the country into prolonged 
conflict and further straining its resources. 


The coup also highlighted India’s role as a regional 
power committed to maintaining stability in South Asia. 
By launching Operation Cactus, India successfully 
intervened to thwart the coup, securing the Maldives’ 
sovereignty and preventing PLOTE from executing its 
plan. This decisive action reinforced India’s stance 
against terrorism and underscored its strategic interest 
in ensuring the safety of its neighbors to prevent external 
threats from undermining its own national security. 


Had the coup succeeded, the establishment of a terrorist- 
controlled regime in the Maldives would have had long- 
term repercussions, not only for Sri Lanka and India but 
for the entire South Asian region. 
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Upon addressing the nation following the coup attempt, 
Gayoom quoted “I am not someone who wants to remain 
in power in the Maldives through force, nor am I 
someone who wants to hold any position through force. 
Therefore, I am here as someone who did not come to the 
position of president through force, and I am also not 
someone who wants to remain in this position using brute 
force. I am always ready to do things as the people wish. 
Even today, if the people say they want me to give up 
this position, I will give it up immediately. However, I 
will fight against anyone who tries to remove me from 
this position illegally, using weapons, or by force.” 


21ST CENTURY PROTESTS 


2003 DEATH OF EVAN NASEEM 


During the 21st century, protests and opposition against 
Gayoom grew much. On September 19, 2003, Hassan Evan 
Naseem, a prisoner in Maafushi Jail, was tortured to death by 
guards. He had been detained since the age of 16 for drug- 
related charges. His death incited outrage among fellow 
inmates, who rioted the next morning, demanding justice. 
Guards opened fire, killing three inmates and injuring 17 
more. The incident exposed systemic abuses and sparked 
widespread protests across the Maldives, as a result of 2003 
unrest. 


As news of the incident reached Malé, thousands took to the 
streets. Protesters, emboldened by years of discontent under 
Gayoom’s authoritarian regime, demanded justice for Naseem 
and an end to police brutality. 
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Gayoom's government responded by declaring a state of 
emergency. Opposition members, journalists, and 
activists were detained under harsh conditions. Some 
were beaten or placed in solitary confinement. Reports of 
torture and mistreatment intensified international 
criticism. 


The government announced steps to reform the criminal 
justice system, including police training and the 
establishment of the Human Rights Commission in 2003. 
However, these measures were viewed as inadequate. 


2004 BLACK FRIDAY 


On August 12-13, 2004, the Maldives experienced one of 
its most significant political protests under the regime of 
Maumoon Abdul Gayoom. This event, later called 
"Black Friday," marked a turning point in the pro- 
democracy movement. Thousands of protesters took to 
the streets in the capital, Malé, demanding democratic 
reforms and calling for Gayoom's resignation after 
decades of authoritarian rule. The demonstration, 
initially peaceful, turned violent when security forces 
cracked down using tear gas and arrests. Over 200 
protesters were detained, and Gayoom declared a state 
of emergency, suspending basic freedoms such as 
assembly and communication. 


This protest reflected widespread dissatisfaction with the 
regime's corruption, suppression of dissent, and 
economic disparities. a5 


Earlier events, including the killing of prisoner Evan 
Naseem in 2003 and the poor management of the 
tsunami disaster later in 2004, had further fueled public 
outrage. Gayoom's efforts to silence dissent, including 
shutting down the internet and mobile networks during 
the protests, drew international criticism but failed to 
quell the growing opposition. 


The events of Black Friday energized the Maldivian 
Democratic Party (MDP) and other reformist 
movements, eventually leading to further protests and 
reforms. This chain of events laid the groundwork for the 
first multi-party elections in 2008, which ended 
Gayoom's three-decade-long rule. 


2005 UNREST 


The 2005 unrest was a continuation of widespread anti- 
government protests and political upheaval during 
President Maumoon Abdul Gayoom's rule, with 
significant events occurring in August. The opposition, 
led by the Maldivian Democratic Party (MDP), 
demanded political reform and the release of detained 
activists, including prominent leader Mohamed Nasheed. 


On August 12, 2005, the unrest escalated following 
Nasheed’s arrest after a protest commemorating "Black 
Friday". Demonstrators gathered at Dhunfini Haruge, 
the MDP's headquarters in Malé, calling for his release 
and Gayoom’s resignation. 
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Tensions rose further when police raided the site early on 
August 13, destroying facilities and alleging the presence 
of weapons. This triggered larger protests across the 
capital. 


The demonstrations turned violent as police used pepper 
spray, tear gas, water cannons, and baton charges to 
disperse crowds. Protesters retaliated with bricks and 
other projectiles. By the third night of unrest on August 
14, the protests were at their peak, and the government 
imposed a curfew to restore order. Despite this, 
demonstrations persisted, resulting in approximately 160 
arrests. Many detainees were transferred to isolated 
islands for confinement. Allegations of police brutality, 
including reports of storming mosques and assaulting 
individuals, fueled public anger, though the government 
denied these claims. 


The events of 2005 highlighted the deepening 
dissatisfaction with Gayoom’s administration and the 
mounting pressure for democratic reforms. These 
incidents were critical in the Maldives’ eventual 
transition to a multi-party democracy. During these 
days, Gayoom's approval ratings begun to lower, and 
people started to dislike Gayoom. 
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"DICTATOR" 


Due to his long rule and challenges faced during 
leadership, Gayoom has been described by international 
organizations, journalists and politicians to as a dictator. 
In the bright side, he is known as the "king of the 
Maldives" and "father of the Modern Maldives". He is 
also rarely known as "Lee Kuan Yew of the Maldives" 
and "Franklin D. Roosevelt of the Maldives". By the 
opposition, he is known as "Golhaaboa" [go|a:bo:] as a 
nickname. Furthermore, he is also often referred to as 
"Zaeem", meaning, "beloved leader". 


—ENDS—— 
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